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DRAPIER's ADDRESS, &c. 


GOOD PRO Tx. 
* n was much alarmed and amazed, 1 
I , I read in the publick prints ſome 
& KK. extracts from the examination of 
Mr. Smyth and Mr. Farrow, before the Houſe 
of Commons, upon the preſent high price of 
grain, and upon the diſtillery. I have no per- 
ſonal knowledge of either, conſequently I can 
have no private reſentment to gratify, After 
I had read and conſidered their account, I 
cannot ſay but I was very much diſſatisfied 
with it. If that which I ſaw were authentic, 
every aſſertion and every concluſion or infer- 
ence, which they would draw from thence, 
have very much the appearance of falſhood ; 
and therefore we have reaſon to fear (from the 
great attention which has been paid to their 
B narra- 


LS] 
narrations) that the great council of the na- 
tion is likely to become the dupe of ig- 
norant or deſigning men. Mr. Smyth hath 
aſſerted, that the dearneſs of corn is owing 
to the failure of the crops; and that, for 
theſe laſt ſeven years, the crops have been 
lighter than uſual.” By this expreſſion I 
underſtand him to mean, that the groſs quan- 
tity of grain is ſmaller; otherwiſe what he 
has ſaid amounts to nothing. I muſt ſup- 
poſe Mr. Smyth to mean, the crops within 


the kingdom of England ; and that he does 


not include any of thoſe foreign ſtates which 
are ſupplied with corn from hence. There 
is certainly great reaſon to call upon Mr. 
Smyth for ſome further proof of this aſſertion 
than a mere ipſe dixi, becauſe although we 


admit the conſequence, viz. that corn has 


been dearer than uſual within theſe laſt ſeven 
years, yet the cauſe of that dearneſs may 
be accounted .for upon other principles. A 


peruſal of the following pages may, perhaps, 


incline you to believe that Mr. Smyth has been 
raſh and unguarded in this aſſertion. How- 
ever, if I had not had good reaſon to call 
Mr. Smyth's veracity in queſtion in other 
parts of his narration, I might perhaps have 

been 
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been induced to give ſome little credit to 
his account of the ſmallneſs of the crops, as 
I muſt ſuppoſe he has made ſome ſort of 
calculation, and as I have not made any 
ſurvey in the different parts of the kingdom, 
and as I have not ſeen any accurate or au- 
thentic returns of the quantities of grain 
produced from different parts. 

But a reaſon preſents itſelf to me, againſt 
Mr. Smyth's aſſertion, which, in my opinion, 
. invalidates what he has ſaid, and, at the ſame 
time, may draw us ſomewhat nearer to one 
real cauſe of the evil. Let us ſee how his 
reaſoning ſtands. — The crops have been 
lighter than uſual for theſe laſt ſeven years, 
ſays Mr. Smyth. — The land has, in general, 
been much advanced throughout the king- 
dom, during theſe laſt ſeven years, ſay I. 
And I further ſay, that the generality of far- 
mers never got money ſo faſt as they have 
done of late years. The crops are ſmaller ; 
— the land is dearer ; — the farmers grow 
rich. Is not this a fort of confutation of 
Mr. Smyth's aſſertion ? And does it not di- 
rect us to ſearch into ſome further cauſe ? 

Moſt of the lands about this neighbour- 
hood have been raiſed within theſe few years 
| | . near 
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near one third of their former rent. Now 
if the riſe of lands in other parts of the 
kingdom be nearly in the ſame proportion 
as in this, the farmer ought to fell every 
kind of produce one third dearer than he 
did formerly, to enable him -to live as he 
did before the riſe of land; ſuppoſing the 
crops to be equal. But for theſe laſt ſeven 
years, grain hath not been one third part 
above the uſual price ; —above the mean 
price, as it hath been fixed by the act of 
parliament for the bounty on exportation of 
corn. If this which I haye juſt ſtared be a 
fact; there is reaſon to preſume that the quan- 
tity of grain gotten. within theſe. few years, 
hath exceeded rather than fallen ſhort of 

what was gotten in former years. 
+ I do not pretend to aſſert this as a certain 
fact; nor do I believe, that the crops have 
been heavier, but that they have been light- 
er than uſual; and yet the general quan- 
tity of grain may poſſibly be as great, or 
greater, than in farmer years. And this, I 
think, may be accounted for, upon a princi- 

ple which has not yet been regarded. 
1 apprehend, that a far greater number of 
acres have been {own of late years, than what 
were 
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were annually ſown in former times; ſo that 
although the produce of ſeveral lands, ta- 
ken ſeparately, may be leſs, yet the groſs 
produce of the whole may be greater. The 
high price of grain may have induced the 
farmer to break up land, which had uſually 
been occupied and employed otherwiſe: and 
a great deal of this land, thus recently con- 
verted to tillage, may be ſuch as would be 
more liable to be affected, by caſualty or 
uncertain ſeaſons, than the land uſually til- 
led by our forefathers. If this be really the 
caſe, it will likewiſe account for the dear- 
neſs of butter and cheeſe, and butcher's 
meat. The greater quantity of land is em- 
ployed in tillage, the leſs will be left for 
theſe other purpoſes: the leſs quantity of 
land will be left for the feeding of cattle; 
for the feeding of ſheep, and for the making 
of butter and cheeſe ; conſequently; all theſe 
articles may be expected to be advanced in 
price. Beſides, much common and waſte 
ground hath of late been incloſed ; with what 
policy will probably appear more plainly 
Hereafter than it doth at preſent. All this 
land, for ſome years at leaſt after incloſure, 
hath of courſe been occupied in tillage, and 

| hath 
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hath been afterwards ſo employed, accord- 
ing to the preſent mode and courſe of huſ- 
bandry. This alone muſt have occaſioned 
much more land to be ſown lately than 
formerly. So that, upon the whole, I think 
there is, at leaſt, great reaſon to conjecture, 
that the preſent dearneſs of corn doth 'not 
ariſe from the want of corn. If fo, the cauſe 
aſſigned by Mr. Smyth, before the Houſe of 
Commons, will fall to the ground; and it 
will be time for the legiſlature to direct their 
enquiries another way. 105 

It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that it 
may be more eaſy to prove what is not, 
than what 1s, the cauſe of the dearneſs of 
grain. Theſe concluſions however, no leſs true 
than they are deplorable, may, I think, be fair- 
ly drawn from what I have advanced, viz. that 
the dearneſs of corn doth not ariſe from the 
want of it; and that whatever the cauſe of this 
dearneſs may be, it is likely to operate uni- 
formly and conſtantly upon us, until it be 
inveſtigated, and ſome n W be 
applied. 

It may, . be Preſumpilen in me, 
who am far removed from the ſprings of 
3 and conſcious to myſelf that my 
| abilities 
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abilities are by no means exalted above the 
common ſtandard; it may be preſumption 
in me, to attempt the aſſigning of any cauſe, 
or cauſes of the dearneſs of proviſions, or 
of the diſtreſſes of the poor inhabitants of 
this land. But as I have already ventured 
upon .a leading hint or two, and as I often 
conſider this matter, and am as often af- 
fected at it, I cannot withſtand that propen- 
ſity which I feel in myſelf, to go a little 


farther into it. And, if my conjectures here- 


in ſhould be found to be wrong, or of no 
importance, I flatter myſelf, that the inte- 
grity of my intention will be admitted, as 
a ſufficient apology for this attempt. 
If I may be permitted then to offer my 
ſentiments, I do verily believe, that one of the 
greateſt contributing cauſes of the dearneſs of 
proviſions is, the abolition of ſmall farms. 
In this part of the kingdom, ſuch villages 
as were formerly divided into eight or ten 
farms, are now commonly reduced to two 
or three. The landed gentlemen have thought 
it advantageous to have but a few buildings 
upon their eſtates z and that their rents would 
be much more eaſily and ſafely collected 
from a few great and opulent farmers, than 
from 
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from a greater number of perſons who, on ac- 
count of the ſmallneſs of their tenements, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to · be in lower circumſtances, If 
this had had no influence upon the commu- 
nity, the landlords would have judged right- 
ly. But I am afraid, that in the event, it 


hath proved otherwiſe. The farmers, as their 


undertakings have been enlarged, have had 
the means of greater gains: they have be- 
come wealthy; the landed gentlemen have 
obſerved. this, and have concluded, that if 
their tenants. got money ſo very faſt, they 
could afford to pay a greater rent for their 
land. Accordingly the land hath been raiſed, 
as I have obſerved before, about one third. 
Suppoſing the crops to be, upon an average, 
as uſual; and. ſuppoſing the farmers to be 
obliged to ſell their grain in the publick 
market, for home conſumption only, at ſuch. 
Price: as they could get for it, in order to 
pay their rents, I cannot ſee that the large- 
neſs of the farms would be any inconvenience 
to the generality of the buyers of corn, 
if we conſider the matter in that point of 
view only, without regard to its conſequen- 
ces in other reſpects. But theſe people are 
now, moſt of them, grown rich, and are able 

to 
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to pay their rents without ſelling their grain 
for that purpoſe; and therefore they will 0 
produce it only as they can ſell it to ad- 
vantage. There may be, and there certain- 
ly are, ſeveral other cauſes co-operating with 
this; but I apprehend that this is the prin- 
cipal immediate cauſe, and of itſelf, in a 
great meaſure, adequate to the effect. 

Now, if this be the real ſtate of the caſe, 
the moſt lamentable conſideration is, that it 
is likely to be permanent : without the inter- 
poſition of ſome very great power and in- 
fluence, perhaps nothing leſs than parliament 
itſelf, it will continually operate upon us. 

It We ſtand but little chance of ever ſeeing 
Ed cheapneſs, though there be plenty : there 
7 is little proſpect, that even the induſtrious 
A poor will ever more wear the ſmiles of con- 
tent, in this once happy, and ſtill fruitful, 

land, | 
As to Mr. Smyth's aſſertion, that more 
wheat is now eaten than formerly,” let 
thoſe believe it who chooſe to do ſo. I 
for my part do not. If there be not ſo 
much barley bread eaten now, as was for- 
merly, I apprehend, that deficiency is amply 
C accounted 
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accounted for by the vaſt increaſe in the 
conſumption of potatoes and rice. 
If Mr. Smyth have formed his eſtimate of 
the average of various kinds of grain from 


the number of acres ſown, he muſt have 


erred very greatly according to his own ac- 
count. We are told, that he has rated the 
produce of an acre of wheat at twenty four 
buſhels, of barley at forty eight buſhels, and 
of oats at ſixty four. Now if he had ta- 


ken the number of acres ſown with any 


accuracy, he muſt have erred more than 
half, as to the quantity produced. Accord- 
ing to his account, a crop of barley will 
be worth more to the farmer than a crop 
of wheat : and according to his preſent ave- 
rage price of barley, a farmer would re- 
ceive from an hundred acres ſown with 
barley upwards of gool. or more than 91. 
per acre, There is no doubt but the far- 
mers (as faſt as they get money) would be 
glad to take up with half that ſum for 
the produce of every acre. 

The report of Mr. Smyth and Mr. Far- 
row about the quantity of grain, and the 
dearneſs, as the conſequence of the ſmall- 


neſs of the quantity, appears to be very ill 
founded. 
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founded. They are certainly either unequal 
to the taſ of framing any tolerable calcu- 
lation, or probable conjecture, or they have 
taken no pains to get information; or elſe 
they are bad men, and come forward with a 
determined reſolution to miſlead the moſt ho- 
nourable members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and impoſe upon the nation. I have 
charity enough to acquit them of this laſt 


charge; and am rather inclined to aſcribe 


their erroneous reports to either of the other 
cauſes, or both. | | 

But as the prohibition of the wh of grain 
in the ſtills, or the allowing of it to be ſo 
uſed, ſeems to have turned in ſome mea- 


ſure upon their report, it may be proper 


to examine this application of, or inference 
from, their poſitions, a little more diſtinctly. 

We are told, Lord N hath pub- 
lickly declared, that of the 500,000 l. per 
ann. brought in to government, from the 
diſtillery, 450,000 1. ariſes from grain diſtil- 
led. This right hon. gentleman is a perſon 
of a moſt reſpectable character indeed: his 
veracity is equal to his abilities, and his abi- 
lities are equal to any thing which human 
nature is capable of attaining. We muſt 
| GS. therefore 
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therefore believe Lord N when he aſ- 
fures us, that 450,000 1. per ann is brought 
into the publick treaſury, from the duty 
on ſpirits diſtilled from grain, Mr. Smyth 
and Mr. Farrow, have told the Committee 
of the Houſe of Commons, that the quan- 
tity of grain diſtilled does not exceed, from 
135,000, to 150,000 quarters. 

Let us now ſee, whether the quantity of 
grain, reported by Mr. Smyth and Mr. Far- 
row to be diſtilled, will produce a duty 
equal to 450,000 l. which is the ſum, ſaid. 
to be mentioned by Lord N—— as annu- 
ally received from that article. 

From the beſt information which I have 
been able to obtain, the quantity of ſpirit 
upon an average, extracted from a quarter 
of malt diſtilled, will not exceed eleven gal- 
lons, If we compare the price of malt, the 
duty upon ſpirits, and the price of ſpirits 
together, it ſeems as if a larger quantity of 
ſpirit than this ought to be diſtilled, I only 
mention the fact, in as accurate and authentic 
2 manner as I have been able to obtain it. 
This is one of the myſteries of the diſtilling 
buſineſs. However, I have been told, that 
malt is never diſtilled by itſelf ; but that it 

18 
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is uſed as à mixture, to ſeparate the ſundry 
particles of raw flower, or other ingredients, 
which either pay no duty, or which are pur- 
chaſed at a much lower price., I am told 
likewiſe, that the duty upon Britiſh ſpirits is 
paid only acccording to the quantity diftilled, 
and not according to the proof; and in 
this caſe, we may be ſure, the ſpirit is diſtil- 
led far above proof, in order to be gauged 
by the exciſeman, and lowered afterwards 
for ſale. | 

From the beſt information then, which I 
have been able to obtain, the quantity of 
ſuch ſpirit as will be charged with the duty 
of 3s. 4d. per gallon, extracted from a quar- 
ter of malt diſtilled, does not, upon an 
average, exceed eleven gallons. 

Upon this medium, the duty ariſing from 
143,000 quarters of malt, which is rather 
more than the mean, between the two quan- 
titles mentioned by Mr. Smyth to be uſed 
by the diſtillers, will be 262, 166 J. 13s. 4d, 
ſuppoſing government to be paid the full 
duty for all that is diſtilled; but the fre- 
quent informations that are laid againſt diſ- 
tillers for frauds, and the repeated acts of 
parliament which have been paſſed, for the 

5 better 


(1 
better ſecuring of the payment of that branch 
of the revenue, afford great reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that a much larger quantity of grain 
is thus uſed, than what can be accounted 
for by the duty. | 

The groſs produce of laſt year's crop 
of barley, is eſtimated by Mr. Smyth, at 
4,600,000 quarters; one ſixth part, at leaſt, 
of this will be wanted for ſeed. This will 
amount to 766, 666 quarters, and ſome- 
what more; ſo that the remainder will be 
3,833,334 quarters; but even this quantity 
will not all come to market. Some will be 
devoured by birds and vermin; ſome by do- 
meſtic poultry; ſome is frequently given in 
che ſtraw to Horſes; and a great deal of the 
light and fliggy grain is kept at home for 
ſwine and other uſes. Now, if we ſuppoſe 
one fifteenth part of the 3,833,334 quarters 
to be thus waſted and conſumed, the remain- 
der will be 3,807,779 N of grain for 
market. 

It is true, this kind of loſs or waſte, is not 
peculiar to the preſent time. The reaſon for 
which I mentioned it is, in order to form 
ſome ſort of eſtimate of the quantity of bar- 
259 85 for ſale; allowing Mr. Smyth to 

have 
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have erred ſomewhat more in the number of 
acres, than he has in the quantity produced 
from an acre; and that on balancing theſe 
erroneous accounts, the quantity ſhould be as 
he has ſaid, 4,600,000 quarters. In moſt of 
theſe articles, which reduce the groſs quan- 
tity by loſs or waſte, it is impoſſible to judge 
by any certain or tolerable rule, if we take 
them ſingly; but if we take them together, 
I believe we may come pretty near the truth. 
A farmer, when he hath gotten in his harveſt, 
may be able to gueſs nearly, as to the quan- 
tity of barley he may expect from an acre, 
He will know how much he ſells, and how 


much he keeps for ſeed; conſequently, he 


will be able to gueſs how much is waſted 
or conſumed at home. If I have not over 
rated theſe articles, but have allowed as 
much as may be fairly ſuppoſed to be left 
for ſale, then the quantity of 245,455 quar- 
ters, (for this is the quantity neceſſary to pro- 


duce a duty of 450,0001. and not 143,000 


quarters, according to Mr. Smyth) is al- 
moſt one fifteenth part of the whole year's 
produce, which will be expoſed to ſale. 
And, whether the deduction of one fifteenth 


part of the produce will not affect the price 
of 
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of the remainder, more than ſix-pence per 


quarter, may eaſily be determined by any 


man of a common underſtanding. 


The only. reaſonable objection, which can 


be made to a total prohibition of the uſe 
of all kinds of grain in the diſtillery, is 
that urged by Lord N—— (viz.) the loſs 
which the public revenue would receive 
thereby. I would, with all ſubmiſſion, refer 
it to that right hon. gentleman, whether he 
does not imagine, that, in this caſe, the diſ- 
tillers would ſtrike out ſome other ſucceda- 


neum inſtead of grain, which may be leſs 


neceſſary, than that is, for the ſupport of life. 
However, if that ſhould prove not to be al- 
together the caſe; and the public revenues 
ſhould ſuffer a little, his lordſhip would feel 
that ſatisfaction of mind, which muſt fall to 
the lot of every honeſt man, who hath been 


inſtrumental in ſaving multitudes of his fel- 
low-creatures from death and deſtruction. He 


would have the further ſatisfaction to reflect, 
that this very deficiency would ſtand a fair 


chance of being made up within a few years, 


by an increaſe in the number of the people, 
and of courſe, an increaſe of the ale, and 
other revenues. 

But 


N. 
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But if the exigencies of ſtate require the 
duty upon ſpirits, and that duty cannot be 
made up without a permiſſion to diſtil malt, 
provided the legiſlature can, and will, take 
ſuch meaſures, as will reduce the price of 
the different ſorts of grain, and afford a fair 


proſpect of a continuance of cheapneſs, the 


diſtilling of grain, may after ſome time be 
permitted again, with leſs inconvenience and 


injury, than at preſent, to that part of the 


community, who do not chooſe to become 

their own executioners. | 
But when I mentioned the largeneſs of the 
farms, and the opulence of the farmers, and 
the riſe of lands, as the cauſes of the dear- 
neſs of proviſions; I would be underſtood to 
mean only the immediate cauſes, which di- 
rectly affect us. It may indeed be very rea- 
ſonably aſked, How came the farmers to be 
ſo defirous of monopolizing farms? and, ſup- 
poſing them to be deſirous of fo doing, how 
came they to be of ability to occupy farms, 
lo very much larger than thoſe, which the 
generality of them occupied before ? There 
muſt certainly be ſome motive ſome prior 
moving cauſe, which muſt have contributed 
to this unhappy change in the buſineſs 
D of 
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of farming. This, I apprehend to be no 
other than the bounty upon the exporta- 
tion of corn. 

Some time about the year 1752, corn was 
very cheap. Lord T Lord O 
Lord L and ſeveral other gentlemen, 
in Norfolk, and Suffolk, and the other 
corn counties, the eſtates of whom depended 
much upon tillage, were told by their tenants, 
that the only way to have their rents well 
paid, and to make the farmers flouriſh, would 
be to obtain a publick encouragement upon 
that mode of agriculture, Lord T 
who was upon the beſt terms with the mi- pf 
niſtry at that time, took the lead in the affair. 1 
By the intereſt of this gentleman and others, » 
whoſe eſtates would be particularly benefit- 


2 - 


ed; an act of parliament was obtained or 1 
rather revived, by which government en- 1 
gaged to pay fix-pence per buſhel for all "7 
corn, which ſhould be exported, whenſoever . 


wheat ſhould be under five-ſhillings per buſhel. | Y 
This ſix-pence per buſhel was, at that time, | 15 
a full ſixth part of the value of the wheat. 
Under this encouragement, abundance of 
corn was ſown; abundance was ſent abroad; 


and money returned faſt into the farmer's 
hands: 


hands: farms were ſoon made much larger, 
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and greatly raiſed : both landlord and tenant 
{till found their account: the trade was 
looked upon with pleaſure : but behold the 
conſequence | — The corn-merchants, eager | 
to obtain the reward propoſed by law, haſ- 
tily contracted with the farmers for all the 
corn which they could ſpare: it was ſhip- 
ped off, and lodged in foreign ſtore-houſes. 
This baneful allurement of ſix-pence per bu- 
ſhel, drained off a conſiderable part of the 
harveſt early in the winter. Corn roſe in 
price greatly at home, in proportion as the 
ſtock in hand was diminiſhed. The poor 
cried out for bread, and the factors, or mer- 
chants, were graciouſly pleaſed to import the 
ſame corn, (perhaps at forty per cent. ad- 
vance) in order 7o relieve the * of their 
fellow-creatures, 

Theſe, I believe, upon the ſtricteſt en. 
quiry, will be found to be undeniable facts; 


and if fo, they may ſerve as a clew, which 


may help us to unravel this whole myſtery 
of the* dearneſs of proviſions. The phyſi- 
cian's adage, © to know the diſorder is half 
the cure,” is certainly verified in this caſe. 
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If the legiſlature know the cauſe, they will 


have the remedy in their own hands. 
Indeed a remedy may ariſe out of the evil 

itſelf; not in this generation, but in the next 

it is more than probable. It is, however, 


ſuch a remedy, as at the ſame time muſt be 


our ruin: I mean depopulation, Depopu- 
lation muſt be the conſequence of an over- 


extenſive tillage, eſpecially in the hands of 


very great farmers, _ 

But as I have mentioned this, I cannot 
forbear going a little farther than I at firſt 
intended, when I ſat down to write theſe 
obſervations, in otder to conſider a little 
more diſtinctly, the policy of government in 
encouraging this ſort of corn trade which 
J have mentioned. | 

There is an old obſervation, as old as 
ſociety itſelf, trite enough we muſt acknow- 


ledge, but nevertheleſs ſtrictly true. that 


a great number of induſtrious poor are a 
greater benefit and advantage to the ſtate in 


which they live, than a ſmall number of 
people, however opulent they may be; or, 


in other words, that the multitude of the 
people are the riches of the prince. Let 
4 


! 

us now ſce how this ſcheme of the bounty 
upon corn exported, which, after having 
been by law repealed, as injurious to the 
nation, was again revived and encouraged 
about twenty one years ago; let us ſee, I 
ſay, how this bounty-ſcheme agrees with the 
maxim I have now laid down. 

According to this, whatſoever buſineſs or 
manufactory employs the greateſt number of 
hands, is moſt beneficial ro the community, 
and vice verſa. 

Now the woollen manufacture, which our 
wiſe anceſtors encouraged, and conſidered as 
the ſtaple of the kingdom, appears to be 
admirably calculated for the employment of 
a multitude of induſtrious poor. The va- 
rious changes which the wool undergoes, from 
the time it is ſhorn, until it is packed up 
in bales of broad-cloth, employs ſuch a 
number of poor people, as can hardly be 
conceived by any, except thoſe perſons who 
are converſant with the various branches of 
that manufactory. | 

The broad-cloth trade is now very much 
upon the decline : the quantity of that com- 
modity now made, is not near ſo great as 
formerly. Many of the weavers, and other 

| | manu- 
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manufacturers, together with their families, 
are ſtarving for want of employment. That 
land, which was uſually depaſtured by ſmall 
ſheep bearing wool of a fine ſtaple, is now 


improved, as the farmers term it, and con- 


verted to tillage; ſo that the quantity of 
wool, proper for that purpole, muſt be 
greatly diminiſhed,» 

F have before ſpoken of the incloſing of 
commons, waſtes, and heath grounds, as one 
cauſe contributing to the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions: and, as I am now ſpeaking of de- 
population, I muſt beg leave to enter ſome- 
what more largely into this, which is cer- 
tainly one of the worſt and greateſt cauſes . 
of depopulation, which infatuation or cru- 
elty could have devifed. I own my indig- 
nation riſes to a degree bordering upon exceſs, 
when, in theſe halcyon days of improvement, 
I behold an overgrown farmer caſting up his 
trenches round a large waſte, and driving 
his plough through thoſe ancient ſheep paſ- 
tures. One ſingle farmer, with one ſingle 
family, monopolizes and cultivates a tract of 
land, which before maintained a great num- 
ber of ſheep, whoſe covering found employ- 


ment for many families throughout the year. 


Beſides 


. 

Beſides, the poorer fort of people, day. la- 
bourers and others, have at all times choſen 
to fix themſelves by the ſides of commons, 
on account of the many little helps and ad- 
vantages, which muſt neceſſarily ariſe to them 
from ſuch ſituations; and which have con- 
tributed, not a little, to keep them from being 
burthenſome to their richer nezghbours. That 
little ſpot before their doors, upon which 
their poultry wandered, their gooſe led her 
young flock, upon which their two or three 
ſheep grazed, whoſe wool, by the houſewife- 
ry and induſtry of the poor but fond mo- 
ther, helped to keep off the chilling colds 
of wintry blaſts from her dear little ones, 
is now monopolized by an overbearing, ſurly 
farmer, who draws his boundaries cloſe to 
their doors, and haraſſes them for every the 
leaſt act of treſpaſs which they may com- 
mit. They behold with ſorrow, corn before 
their doors; — corn which is none of theirs, 
and, what is worſe, of which they cannot 
honeſtly earn money ſufficient to purchaſe as 
much as they abſolutely want to preſerve 
themſelves and their families from ſtarving. 

The lord of the manor likewiſe bears a 


part, and a very conſiderable part too, in 
this 


. 
— — 
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this ſort of depopulation. As ſoon as a 


common 1s encloſed, the poor cottagers are 
all ſerved with notice to quit. The utmoſt 


indulgence is a leaſe for a term not exceed- 


ing the lives of the preſent poſſeſſors; and 
their children or ſucceſſors muſt be turned 


out, or become rack tenants, at the option 


of the lord of the manor. But, if they are 


unable to ſupport themſelves now, what muſt 


become of them, when a conſiderable rent 
is to be paid for their ſorry dwellings, to the 
lord of a manor, who probably does not 
want it; and, if he do, will be but little 
benefited by ſuch a ſum as he would be 
able thus to extort from theſe unhappy 
wretches; eſpecially if they happen to live in 
the ſame neighbourhood ? If theſe poor peo- 
ple be a burthen, I think the next genera- 
tion ſtands fair for getting rid of this bur- 
then. It cannot be expected, that they will 


be very deſirous of marrying and begetting 


children, with ſuch a proſpect as this before 
their eyes; or if they ſhould have children, 
theſe children muſt be either ſtarved at home, 
or elſe they muſt emigrate, in hopes of bet- 
tering their condition abroad, This is depo- 
pulation with a vengeance, and certainly. re-. 

| quires 
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quires à more ſerious attention, than that 
which Has hitherto been paid it. | 
1 know. it has been uſually urged, that 
commons, when incloſed, will maintain all 
kinds of cattle, and more ſheep than when 
they were in their unincloſed ſtate. T his 1 
readily grant; but although I ſhould allow, 
that they would maintain as many ſheep as 
can ſtand upon them, yet I muſt deny that 
theſe ſheep will be of any ſervice to the 
manufactory of woollen broad- cloth. The 
rankneſs of the land occaſions the ſheep to 
grow to a larger ſize : : the wool becomes 
longer and coarſer ; ſo that although it may 
very well anſwer the purpoſe of n jer- 
ſey, or the coarſeſt kind of cloth, it will 
not ſerve to make that fort of cloth, which 
has been the great ſupport of the woollen 
trade of this nation. 
ey have frequently ſeen, in news papers and 
: other periodical prints, productions filled with 
complaints about the preſent high price of 
corn, and depopulation ; and they have ma- 
of: them argued from a principle directly 
. contrary to that upon which L have proceed- 
ed. They complain of too extenſive gra- 
1 Zing ; — that a great deal of the land, which 
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was formerly uſed in tillage, is now con- 
verted to that purpoſe; and that, conſe- 
quently, leſs corn is gotten, and fewer hands 
are employed than formerly. 

All ingenuous attempts to inveſtigate the 
cauſes of a general calamity are laudable and 


meritorious, however unſucceſsful they may | 


be. I readily acknowledge, that a great 


number of acres have been incloſed from the 


open fields in the corn-countries ; and that 
the greateſt part of that land has been uſed 
for the purpoſe of grazing; but ſtill I am 
convinced, that theſe perſons reaſon upon 
falſe grounds. This conviction ariſes partly 
from obſervation : but, as I have not gone 
through all counties, and in all directions, 
it is certain that no argument drawn from 
thence can be concluſive. I have, however, 
paſſed through ſeveral different parts of the 
kingdom, and through many of the corn- 
counties: and from fuch rough and inac- 
curate conjectures, as I have been able to 
form from tranſient views, I have inclined to 
believe, that the quantity of land lately con- 
verted to tillage, very far exceeds the til- 
lable land lately converted to grazing, If I 
had had nothing more than this ſort of 


imperfect 
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imperfect, occular ſurvey to determine my 
judgment, I ſhould readily have given up 
my opinion to that of any underſtanding, 
| ſenſible man, who may have made more 

accurate obſervations. gr 
But what has cauſed me totally to explode 
this notion of the increaſe of paſture, and of 
depopulation, as a conſequence of ſuch in- 
creaſe, is the following conſideration. —With- 
out the intervention of exterior cauſes, and 
ceteris paribus, tillage and grazing, or paſtu- 
rage, ought in this caſe, to be a counterpoiſe 
to each other. The greater the quantity of 
land (ſuppoſing the whole of the land to be 
a given quantity) uſed in tillage, the leſs 
quantity muft be uſed in grazing. Fewer 
cattle in this caſe would be fed; and con- 
ſequently, they ought to be, by ſo much 
the dearer, by how much the leſs land is 
_ appropriated to that purpoſe z and corn 
ought to be cheaper in the ſame proportion. 
On the contrary, by how much the more 
land is taken from tillage, and applied to 
the purpoſe of grazing or feeding cattle, 
by ſo much the greater number of cattle 
will be' fed; and conſequently, they ought 
to be in the ſame proportion, inverted, cheap- 
5 E 2 er, 
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er, and corn to be 2 1-1 but "this | is not 
the caſe. Fat cattle have been advanced in 
price, at leaſt as much as grain; and both 
have been dear at the ſame time: fo that 
the argument muſe be of no weight, eſpe- 
cially on that ſide of the queſtion © on which 
it has been urged. 

Some, I find, have laid great firefs upon 
the luxury of the prefent rimes, and rea- 
dily ſuppoſe, that the preſent dearhefs of 
proviſions i is, in great meaſure, owing to that 
profuſion; but I cannot ſee how this can 
affect the caſe before us, unleſs men's ap- 
petites be larger now. than they were in for- 
mer times. I readily orant, that the general 
way of hving is much altered; but I can 
by no means think, that this cauſes an 
increaſe in the conſumption of the necefſa- 
ries of life, Many of the diſhes, which are 
laid upon the tables of the great, are made 
up of exotics; and ſome of them, ſuch as 
were entirely unknown in the days of our 
fore· fathers: and they are in general ſerved 
up with ſo high a gout, that they tend to 
vitiate the ſtomach rather than increaſe the 
appetite, The fragments are ſeldom or never 
loſt. Gentlemen's ſervants affect the quality 


of 
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of their maſters and miſtreſſes; and the bro- 
ken meat is commonly beſtowed upon poor 
hangers-on, as a reward for performing the 
meaneſt offices, and for doing the moſt la- 
borious part of each ſervant's employment. 
Although theſe poor people were not fed 
thus, yet they muſt eat. So that, if we 
except the ſingle article of butter, I do not 
believe, that any of the neceſſaries of life 


are the more conſumed, on account of the 


alteration in the general way of living. 

A ſhort treatiſe was publiſhed about three 
or four years ago, upon the preſent high 
price of proviſions, ſaid to be written by a 
very learned and ingenious gentleman,* who 
is himſelf a member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The author ſeems to be actuated 
by a principle of humanity and feeling for 
the diſtreſſes of his fellow ſubjects. Several 
cauſes of the dearneſs of proviſions are aſ- 
figned by this gentleman; but they are ſuch 
as, taken together, I muſt, with all defer- 
ence, ſuppoſe to be inadequate to the effect. 

One of the cauſes mentioned by him, is 
the increaſe of taxes. This cauſe is indeed 
well founded, and muſt operate as far as 

| ? 1 % 
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it can go. But the increaſe of taxes, with- 
in theſe laſt twenty years, added to the groſs 
price of all kinds of proviſions, will bear 
but a ſmall proportion to the riſe of them 
within that period. | | 

Another reaſon aſſigned in this treatiſe, IS 
the great number of vaſt fortunes which have 
been made of late years, and: the decreaſe 
in the value of money, upon that account. 
Many perſons have certainly acquired large 
fortunes, within theſe few years, by the wars 
and by other means 3 but as theſe perſons 
cannot be ſuppoſed to eat any more than 
they did before, I cannot think that the 
quantity of real neceſſaries is any the more 
conſumed upon that account. 

As to the decreaſe in the value of money, 
x we compare the preſent time with the 
| fifteenth or ſixteenth century, or even with 
the times about fifty or ſixty years ago, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the value of 
money is decreaſed; but, whether money be 
leſs valuable now, than it was twenty years 
ago, I think, is very doubtful. It is true, 
the publick funds have been much ſwelled; 
and: the en of private property: there is 
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artificial, currency, upon the real value of 
money, or the price of proviſions, may open 
the way to a debate, to which I am afraid 
I am unequal; upon which, at leaſt, I do 
not chooſe to enter. This, however, is cer- 
tain : the intereſt of money, in private hands, 
is as high as it was twenty years ago. From 
the height of the intereſt a fair argument 
may be drawn, to evince the ſcarceneſs ; 
and the value, I apprehend, will always be 
as the ſcarceneſs. 

However, although we ſhould allow the 
force of the argument, taken from the for- 
tunes which have been lately acquired, and 
that the great increaſe in the number of 
rich men may have decreaſed the value of 
money, I think it is a queſtion, whether the 
whole of the fortunes gotten by farming, 
do not far exceed thoſe gotten by all other 
ways whatſoever. 

It may poſſibly be objected to my ſcheme, 
that it tends to the ruin of the farmers, I 
ſhould be ſorry to be conſidered, as deviſing or 
wiſhing the ruin of any man, or of any body 
of men, whatſoever; but I muſt own, that 
(for the ſake of the community in which 
they dwell) I ſincerely and heartily deſire to 
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ſee farms and farmers redyced to their for- 
mer ſtate. Neither can I think that any 
landlords, except thoſe who occupy farms 
themſelves, would have much cauſe to re- 
pine at the reduction of their rents. For, 
if they be to purchaſe all the neceſſaries of 
life, and chooſe to keep up the equipage 
and hoſpitality of former days, I do not 


imagine they will find their finances in a 


much better ſituation than their fathers were, 
fifty years ago, under the unimproved rents. 
Some have been abſurd enough to argue, 


that the dearneſs of proviſions has been oc- 


caſioned by the great increaſe in the number 


of inhabitants in the kingdom. I am afraid 


there is little reaſon to ſuppoſe this. If a 


general taxation were to be made, I appre- 


hend the returns would fall far ſhort of 
former calculations. We are frequently told 
of the vaſt increaſe of the metropolis; that 
it is extended to ſuch a ſize, that the head is 
grown too large for the body. — It is certain, 


that London ſtands upon much more ground 


than it did forty or fifty years ago. But let 


it be obſerved, that London dwindles on the 
trading ſide. Splendor and elegance, pomp 


and luxury, have ſupplanted temperance and 
Bs fru- 
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frugality, trade and induſtry. Large fami- 
lies were formerly content to live in ſmall 
habitations: ſmall families now require large 
and magnificent houſes. So that although 
London be greatly encreaſed on the weſtern 
ſide, yet, if we may believe one of the moſt 
able calculators * of the preſent age, the 
number of inhabitants is leſs than it was 
fifty years ago. If, therefore, there be any 
truth in that reaſoning, (viz.) The head is 
grown too large for the body, it rather 
proves that the body is wal. than that 
the head is increaſed. 

Many horſes are kepe for the turf, and 
many horſes and dogs are kept for ſporting 
in the field, which may be well ſpared; 
and the value of the oats and oatmeal which 
they devour, may be much more charitably, 
and more properly, beſtowed: upon our poor 
fellow creatures. And thoſe looſe and drun- 
ken fellows, who are kept at a great expence 
to take care of them, and to follow them, 
would be much more profitably employed 
in ſome manufacturing trade. 

Many regulations might likewiſe be made, 
as to the mode of ſelling grain. The far- 
1 mers 
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mers may be more eſfectually reſtrained from 
{ling by ſample ; thus keeping up an ap- 
pearance of ſcarcity in the midſt of plenty. 
The mealmen, likewiſe, in the diſtant parts 
of the kingdom, who buy grain in large 
quantities, in order to ſell it out in flower, 
may be proper objects of notice. I heſe, 
| together with many other things requiring 
redreſs or amendment, would probably ſoon 
want but little regulation, at leaſt, they may 
be altered or varied, as our internal policy 
may require. If we can but once get to 
the root of the evil, theſe other cauſes 
of complaint would ſoon vaniſh of them- 
ſelves; at leaſt, they would be rectified by 
a little proper attention. 
Our country has, of late years, been al- 
moſt. a waſte of corn, if I may uſe that ex- 
preſſion, a granary for neighbouring king- 
doms. If we would but keep our corn at 
home, it is likely we may keep our artificers 
at home likewiſe. France may, perhaps, no 
longer ſupplant us in our manufacturing 
trade, and maintain our artiſans abroad 
with the produce of this country.  _ 

In a late debate it was urged, we are told, 
by an honourable gentleman, © that a free 
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exportation, and bounties on exportation, 
were the only means to make a nation great 
and opulent; that it hath been already pro- 
ved in this country, and, if it had not, 
Holland was the ſtrongeſt proof of the ama- 
zing advantages ariſing from ſuch policy.“ 
— I can by no means think, that the truth 
of the above maxim hath been proved in 
this country; and, as to Holland, previous 
to any argument reſpecting that country, to 
be applied to this, it would have been high- 
ly proper to ſet forth the proportional va- 
lue of money and manufactured commodi- 
ties; the price of labour, and the price of 
proviſions: for theſe matters may ſo much 
vary, in different ſtates and kingdoms, as 
to render exportation very convenient and 
profitable to one ſtate, and very prejudicial 
and ruinous to another. But, without en- 
tering into ſuch a diſcuſſion of particulars, 
it may be obſerved, that the greateſt part of 
the grain, which we receive from Holland, 
is oats. The natural foil of Holland is pe- 
culiarly adapted to that ſort of grain; the 
communication between almoſt all the ſeveral 
towns in that country, by water, cauſes but 
a few horſes to be neceſſary for travelling, 
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or conveying merchandize from one place 
to another: and that careful and induſtrious 
people hath no taſte or reliſh for that abuſe 
of horſes, too much in faſhion in Ra na- 
tion. 

If the inhabitants of France do not 8 
to get as much corn, as is neceſſary for 
their own conſumption; or, if by unkindly 
ſeaſons, or bad harveſts, they ſhould. fail in 
their crops, and, at the ſame time, we ſhould 
be bleſſed with more fruitful returns, ſo as 
to be in a condition to help them, there is 
no doubt, but they would be glad to ſend 
for as much corn as they ſhould want (with- 
out the temptation of a bounty) and to 
pay a ſufficient price for it: but to turn 
the channel of publick trade regularly and 
conſtantly that way; — to encourage and 
promote this, to the neglect and even the 
ruin of our manufactories, does, I confeſs, 
appear to me to be the ſtrangeſt policy, 
that ever was adopted by any wiſe or un- 
derſtanding people. 61 2 | 

It is true, the ports are now ſtopt from 
the exportation of grain; but the ſtore-houſes 
in thoſe ports, I fear, are not yet empty: 
the metchants will be unwilling to ſell out 

their 
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their grain here, as long as they have any 
chance of ſending it abroad upon the for- 
mer terms. 

Indeed, although that pernicious act of 
bounty were taken off entirely, and for ever, : 
it is poſſible we may not feel all the good 
effects of it in an inſtant. The nation has 
been for many years much drained of corn: 
and, it is to be feared, that, notwithſtanding 
the prohibition, large quantities have, at cer 
tain times, been ſent abr oad. Beſides, as the 
miſchief came on by inſenſible degrees at 
firſt, ſo we cannot pelt it to be cured 
on a ſudden. 

Jam aware of an objection of real weight, 
which may be made to the foregoing ſcheme, 
confeſſedly tending to reduce the quantity of 
corn ſown in the kingdom. It is certain, 
that according to the bounty ſcheme, we 
ſhould never be in much danger of an ab- 
ſolute famine. However unfruitful the harveſt 
might be, the great quantity ſown. (provided 
the ports were to be occaſionally ſhut up from 
exportation) would preſerve us from a famine, 
to which we ſhould certainly be more liable, 
if tillage were reduced within a narrower com 
pals. 


But 


. 

But this inconvenience and danger may 
ſurely be provided againſt by the wiſdom of 
parliament; either by eſtabliſhing public gra- 
naries in every county, to be filled in times 
of plenty and cheapneſs, upon ſome” foch 
plan as is now in uſe in Switzerland; * or 
by ſuch other means as may appear to our 
rulers and legiſlators better and more > effec. 5 
tbl: 8100 fon a1 01 n 

The author of chis treatiſe, is by no means 
ſanguine or warm in 'ſpouſing any ſenti- 
ments, nor is he wedded to any 0 Sindh. 
What he has written, is that Which has long 
appeared to him as the fubſtance of che 
principal, cauſes of a general calamity. If 
any one ſhall think his conſectures to be il. 
founded, and ſhall offer any thing to the 
public, which” may rather tend to relieve the 
general diſtreſs of the poor,” he will heartily 
with him ſucceſs, and will gladly concur 
With him, as far as may be in the power of 
a Plain n man 1 of a moderate wc i 


K 


this very ſerious and wich affair be- 
fore them. Te o them the poor with anxious 
concein look 1 th. From them, with the blef- 


® See Addiſon's Travels. 
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ſing and aſſiſtance of Almighty God, and 
under the kind auſpices of their gracious 
Sovereign, they hope for relief; which, if 
they ſhall obtain, they will conſider them 
(next to their king who was graciouſly pleaſed 
to recommend this matter to their conſidera- 
tion) as their protectors, and their deliverers 
from the worſt and moſt grievous of all 
temporal evils, BODILY WANT. 

That the Almighty may direct and proſ- 
per all their endeavours to this end, is the 
fincere and earneſt prayer of 


A DRAPIER. 
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